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LATIN INFLUENCE ON MEDIEVAL 
FRENCH ROMANCES 

Becherches sur les sources latines des conies et 
romans courtois du moyen age, par Edmond 
Faeal. Paris : Champion, 1913. xi + 431 pp. 

Of the articles which appear here in book 
form, the larger number were first published 
in Romania and the Revue des langues romanes. 
They have been revised in part, and increased 
by editions of some of the poems under discus- 
sion, and by two new studies on the origin 
and development of French court romances. 
Also by a short bibliography. Their publica- 
tion seriatim gives you, none the less, a sense 
of unity. For in spite of the amount of de- 
tail, the mass of which is fairly overwhelming, 
the author keeps his object constantly in mind, 
and steadily argues for the dependence of these 
medieval compositions on the authors of Latin 
antiquity, on Ovid particularly. 

A short introduction comments on the knowl- 
edge of Latin classics possessed by the French 
poets of the twelfth century, and the way they 
looked at them, so different from the light in 
which they were regarded by the men of the 
later Renaissance. The medieval authors in- 
deed valued them for their form, and expressed 
this form in Thebes and its fellow romances 
of antiquity first, rather than in the Breton 
romances, as is commonly held. These authors 
were also well acquainted with the didactic 
writings of the Middle Ages, drawing freely 
from them — a field of research which would 
richly repay investigation. 

The first topic discussed is the relation of 
Piramus et Tisbe to Ovid. Piramus antedates 
£n6as perhaps. Its author was a Norman. 
He may have known Thebes. He may have 
suggested to Eneas its notions on the effects 
of love, and some of its ideas of style — 
the lover's monolog, for instance. Piramus 
would have also anticipated one of Chre- 
tien's affectations, in the interrogative repe- 
tition of a word already prominent, as the 
starting-point of a new development of thought. 
It would have even given Aucassm et Nicolete 
the outline of its earlier episodes, and perhaps 
its very form of narrative prose broken by 
lyric laisses. To this chapter new editions of 
two Latin poems on Pyramus and Thisbe, 
and the edition of a prose fragment from a 
French manuscript of the fifteenth century are 
appended. 1 

1 The interest 'which the Norman French took in the 
Metamorphoses had been shown half a century before 



The next chapter is on Thebes, which shows 
Ovidian influence in the detail of the sharp- 
ened oak tree used by Capaneus to kill the ser- 
pent, borrowed from Cadmus' fight with the 
dragon. Ovid's description of the Palace of 
the Sun would have suggested the plan for 
the decorations on Adrastus' tent in Thebes, 
and this description, together with its con- 
tinuation on Phaeton's flight in the chariot of 
the sun, would have served as a model for the 
scenes on Amphiaraus' chariot. Finally the 
account of Pyramus' death in Ovid would find 
an echo in Atys' death in Thebes. 

The reality of one of these resemblances, at 
least, is open to doubt, and should be subject 
to further consideration. The decorations of 
Adrastus' tent constitute what was known to 
the Middle Ages as a mappemonde, and begin 
with a passage on the five zones. Now these 
zones were not represented on .the Palace of 
the Sun, and consequently Faral goes back 
to the first book of the Metamorphoses, where 
they are described as follows : 

Utque duae dextra coelum totidemque sinistra 
Parte secant zonae, quinta est ardentior illis; 
Sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem 
Gura dei, totidemque plagae tellnre premuntur. 
Quarum quae media est, non est habitabilis aestu; 
Nix tegit alta duas; totidem inter utramque locavit, 
Temperiemque dedit mixta cum frigore flamma.* 

But Thdbes says of the zones : 

Par cine zones la mape dure 
3990 Si peintes com les fist nature: 

Car les dous qui sont def oraines 

De glace sont et de neif pleines, 

Et orent inde la color, 

Car auques tornent a freidor; 
3995 Et la chaude qu'est el me lou, 

Cele est vermeille por le fou. 

Que por le fou, que por les neis, 

N'abite rien en celes treis. 

Entre chascune daerraine 
4000 Et la chaude, qu'est meiloaine, 

En ot une que fu tempree: 

Devers gualerne est habitee. 

That is, the French poem adds to Ovid's de- 
scription the idea of the colors of the zones, 
and insists on the fact that they can or can- 
not be inhabited. 

Now if we turn to another medieval poet, a 
Latinist, however, Baudri of Bourgueil, we find 

Piramus in a description of the tapestries of Adela 
of Blois' room by Baudri of Bourgueil. Among the 
subjects which Baudri saw embroidered there in his 
vision were the stories of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
Phaeton, Ganymedes, Cadmus, Orpheus and Eurydice, 
Narcissus, and PyramuB and Thisbe. Memovres de 
la soeiiti des antiqvawes de Normandie, serie m, 
vol. Vm (1870), p. 194. 
*Met., I, 11. 45-5L 
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in his vision of Adela's room, already men- 
tioned, 3 a mappemonde sunk in the pavement, 
where the frigid zones are figured in color: 

Quaeque colore suo pinxerat et studio; 
Laetea zona, suo distineta colore decenter, 
Et rubicunda simul et glatialis erat. 4 

And afterwards, when Baudri sees Astronomy 
figured on Adela's bed, he notices that the 
temperate zones are habitable, and that the 
torrid is red: 

Et coelum zonas monstrabat quinque tenere, 
Brumalesque situs et duo solstitia; 

Zonarumque duas habiles mortalibus aegris, 
At geminae f rigent, quinta calore rubet.* 

A comparison of Baudri's lines with the passage 
on the zones in Virgil's Georgics shows their 
derivation : 

Quinque tenent coelum zonae: quarum una corusco 
Semper sole rubens, et torrida semper ab igni; 
Quam circum extremae dextra laevaque trahuntur, 
Coerulea glacie concretae atque imbribus atris, 
Has inter mediamque duae mortalibus aegris 
Munere concessae Divum . . .* 

And this comparison also indicates Virgil as 
the ultimate source of the description of the 
zones in Thebes. 

What the immediate source for this descrip- 
tion and for the whole mappemonde of Thebes 
was, cannot be determined with our present 
knowledge. It quite surely was not Ovid's 
description of the Palace of the Sun and Phae- 
ton's flight. Nor was it Baudri's model, what- 
ever that may have been, although in another 
instance TMbes bears a certain likeness to 
Baudri's topography, in the lines where Baudri 
brings the Bed Sea and Aetna fairly close 
together : 

Disposuit rubras in quadam margine tarras, 
TJt mare quod Buperest inde rubere queat. 
Disposuit Sirtes, Scillea pericula fecit; 
Disposuit flammas evomat Ethna suas. 7 

In TMbes the distance between them is even 



4011 Mer roge i est, faite a neiel, 
Et li pas as flz Israel; 
De Paradis li quatre flun, 
Ethna qui art et giete fun.* 

'Supra, note 1. 

4 Op. tit., p. 204, 11. 588-590. 

• Op. tit., p. 216, 11. 1061-64. 

'Georgics, I, 11. 233-238. 

J Op. tit., p. 208, 11. 755-758. Isidore of Seville 
explains the color of the Red Sea in the same way 
(Etymologiae, XIII, 17, fl 2). 

•Ovid does not speak of the Bed Sea, while with 
him Aetna's flames gather strength from the run- 
away chariot: 

Ardet in immensum geminatis ignibus Aetne. 

Met., n, 1. 220. 



Yet although we may not discern the exact 
model for Thebes, we can be quite certain that 
it was akin to Baudri's. Mappemondes were 
in fashion at this time. Art aided literature in 
multiplying them. The pavement of Adela's 
room, in Baudri's mind, was a mosaic, and 
mosaics were by no means infrequent in his 
day. Enlart cites one of a mappemonde, laid 
in the church of St. Bemy of Bheims about 
1090 (Baudri was writing between 1087 and 
1101, probably), where the rivers of Paradise, 
the elements, seasons, earth's surface, Seven 
Arts, months and so on were depicted. 9 A 
mosaic is at the bottom of the mappemonde in 
TMbes, as the line 4011, quoted above, " Mer 
roge i est, faite a neiel," shows. But Thebes 
is not describing a mosaic directly. Its verbal 
correspondences to Ovid and Virgil would pre- 
clude that assumption. The alternative of a 
written document then is the probable one, a 
document in which a mosaic was described. 10 

The chapter on the sources of £neas, whether 
found in Ovid, in medieval Latin or in TMbes, 
is considerably longer (pp. 73-157). " The 
Judgment of Paris would be traced to Donatus' 
commentary on the Aeneid. The description 
of Camilla's tomb uses loans from a Latin ver- 
sion of the Seven Wonders of the World, and 
from a legend on Pallas' tomb, localized in 
Rome and known to William of Malmesbury. 
These two sources may have reached £ne"as 
commingled, in manuscript or orally. Among 
the minor allusions of the poem, the three fairy 
sisters who made Camilla's dress, and the three 
goddesses who cut Pallas' shroud, would be 
the Fates; the magnets on the walls of Car- 
thage would have their prototypes in the mag- 
netic stones of the islands of the medieval 
Commonitorium Palladii, which held ships fast 
by their iron nails; Messapus' seahorses come 
from Statius, but the details of their birth 
and speedy death from Pliny, through Solinus. 
For various incidents and ideas £neas would 
have also drawn on TMbes. 

The descriptions of female beauty begun 
by Thebes and continued by £neas and its suc- 
cessors, would have been prompted by the 
rhetorical exercises of the schools of the day — 
a suggestion that Professor M. B. Ogle has 

• C. Enlart, Manuel cParchiologie frcmeome, I, pp. 
707, 708. 

10 Later Paral seems inclining towards this view 
(p. 349, n. 2), though he limits its application to the 
months and seasons. 

11 Throughout the volume FaTal prefers the spell- 
ing of Eneas to £n4as, Eneas to finfie and Lavine to 
Lavinie. 
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independently worked out in the columns of 
this journal. 11 

The main discussion of the chapter centers, 
however, around the influence of Ovid on 
ItZnSas, an influence which is exemplified by the 
story of Mars and Venus, the description of 
Cerberus, and the stigma of Trojan faithless- 
ness. Ovid would have given £n6as its con- 
ception of love also, its notions of sorcery, in 
short nearly all its additions to Virgil's themes. 
But as to the episode of Lavinia and Aeneas, 
the choice lies uncertain between Virgil, Thibet 
and love tales current in the schools. Still 
many of its details would come from Ovid, such 
as Lavinia's hesitation at pronouncing Aeneas' 
name, and her sadden infatuation when she 
first sees Aeneas from the walls — recalling 
Scylla and Minos of the Latin poet. The nurse 
of Ovid has been replaced as confidante by the 
mother. 

So with the descriptions of the physical ef- 
fects of love which are so prominent in £nSas, 
though Ovid is here supplemented by medieval 
treatises on medicine, which considered love as 
an illness. But Faral's explanation fails to 
account for two of the most striking symp- 
toms of that malady in Snias, sweating and 
yawning. Ovid does not know them. Again 
Ogle's researches prove most illuminating. He 
finds that Achilles sweats in Statins' AchUleis, 
while yawning as well as sweating marks love 
in Hefiodorus. 11 

Other features of Lavinia's love sickness are 
indeed anticipated by Ovid, as well as her vision 
of her loved one, Aeneas' fear of giving his 
mistress the upper hand if he shows his love, 
the higher estimate set on the passion of man 
over woman, and the desire to hasten the flight 
of time before the interviews of the lovers. 
The Metamorphoses also give to Cupid's ar- 
rows gold or lead tips, as their effect may be, 
and ascribe various other attributes, which 
Snias repeats, to the god of love. 

From Ovid would proceed, too, JtZnias' notion 
of the love monolog and the debates which the 
lover carries on with himself, artifices destined 
to a long career in romantic poetry. And if 
Virgil bequeathed to SnSas its plot and leading 
episodes, it was Ovid, the idol of the schools 

™ Classical Literary Tradition in early Ger man and 
Bomanee Literature, Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVII 
(December, 1912), pp. 239-242; of. Amer. Jour. FhO., 
XXXIV (1913), pp. 126 sq. 

a Mod. Lang. Notes, loo. oit., pp. 238, 289. It 
should be noted that perhaps before Dido in Jgnoot, 
Thisbe in Piramvs sweats because of lore. Ptratmu 
could derive from an annotated copy of Ovid directly, 
so it is possible that these peculiar traits first ap- 
peared in glosses of Latin texts, whence they would 
be transferred to the French romances. 



from which that poem sprang, who shaped its 
style and moulded, its form, and made of it 
the literary model of the age. It was there- 
fore to Ovid that subsequent court writers 
looked for guidance. 

Interrupting for the moment his analysis of 
Latin influence on twelfth-century romance, 
Faral takes up two questions of chronology. 
The one considers the relative dates of £nSas 
and the Letter of Frester John, and decides the 
problem in favor of the priority of the Letter. 14 
The other reviews the arguments on the rela- 
tion of Troie to £nfas, and shows conclusively 
that Snias is the earlier. 11 

The longest monograph in the volume is on 
the Dilate du Clerc et du Chevalier (pp. 191- 
303). Of the seven poems grouped under this 
heading, the Latin PhQlis et Flora is the 
simplest, and therefore the oldest Its form 
would come from the Latin eclog. Its heroes, 
the clerks, are not celibates, whether monks 
or priests, but educated men of the minor 
orders who became court secretaries and read- 
ers, the litterateurs of the age, imbued with a 
deep admiration for the classical authors and 
animated with a desire to introduce them to 
the social circles they frequented. Towards the 
middle of the twelfth century they seemed to 
have become much more numerous, and were 
practising at that time an especial cult for 
Ovid. The page is a brilliant one, and must 
be read to be appreciated. 

The content aiPhiflis et Flora is various and 
derives from widely different sources. Its de- 
scriptions of horses recall those of Roland and 
the Carmen de prodicione Ouenonis, and were 
perhaps suggested by Isidore of Seville. The 
tradition oi the Earthly Paradise would give 
the poem its idea of the Paradise of Love, and 
the cortege of Venus in an epithalamium of 



"The origin of the seventy-two provinces of the 
Letter, and of the "setante et dni language" of 
Thioes (L 4009), is found by Faral m Exodus, 
XXIV, 1, where that number is made up of the 
seventy elders of Israel, plus Moses and Aaron (why 
not Nadab and Abihu also!). But seventy-two is 
the number of the earth's divisions and tongues, 
spread abroad by Isidore of Seville (Stymologiae, 
IX, 2, fl 2) on the basis of Saint Augusti ne's la bored 
analysis of Genesis, X (De dvitate Dei, XVI, 3, 6, 
10, 11 ). Isidore quotes Saint Augustine's words, from 
XVI, 6, I 2. 

"Argument no. 22, on the embalming of Pallas 
in Sneas and Hector in Troie, is particularly con- 
vincing. In no. 29, Faral speaks of the broken 
couplet as an uncertain guide. But should it not be 
noticed that, in this instance, £nias maintains its per- 
centage from the beginning to the end, while the per- 
centage of Troie snows a considerable increase as 
the poem proceeds (Modern Philology, TV, pp. 069, 
670)1 
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Sidonius Apollinaris would have been its model 
for Cupid's train. 

The Concile de Remiremont, more complex 
than Phillis, would follow it 16 For the same 
reason the French Jugement & Amour, a title 
now preferred by Faral to Florence et Blanche- 
Hor, would also be later. Indeed, Phillis may 
have inspired the Jugement, though their senti- 
ment is different. Phillis was marked by eru- 
dition. In its stead the Jugement offers scenes 
and details drawn from contemporary romance. 
Its garments of flowers, kisses and birds' songs, 
its weird notion of feathered advisers at Love's 
court, its spices, flowers and arrows of Love's 
palace, would have been borrowed from the 
domain of lyric poetry. 17 

A brief notice of another French version of 
the Jugement, with corrections of Oulmont's 
text, and a short chapter on Hueline et Aiglan- 
tine, a poem which would have incorporated 
loans from Phillis into its amplification of the 
Jugement, precede a more detailed study of 
Blancheftour e Florence and Melior et Ydome, 
both Anglo-Norman poems, probably influenced 
by pastourelles, having priests in mind appar- 
ently, rather than clerks of the minor orders, 
and equally void of literary taste and finish. 
On the other hand, the Franco-Italian Juge- 
ment reveals an extended knowledge of roman- 
tic literature, but permits an immixture of 
realism which quite blots out the phantasy of 
its original. 18 The Latin song of the Carmina 
Burana adds nothing save its testimony to the 
popularity of the theme. A general summary 
of the results attained by these analyses is fol- 
lowed by two appendices, where a corrected 
edition of the French Jugement is given, and 
an edition of its Franco-Italian version. 

With these studies and comparisons as a 
basis, Faral now proceeds to consider the ro- 
mances as a whole. In his chapter, Le Mer- 
veilleux et ses sources dans les descriptions des 
romans francais du XII e siicle (pp. 307-388), 
he traces the origin of their legendary person- 
ages to mythology, folk-lore, Eastern legend 
and popular tradition. Their architectural mar- 
vels he would find outlined in the stories about 
Alexander, in the Seven Wonders of the 
World, and in the public monuments of Con- 



M A new examination of its manuscript also dates 
it from around 1150. But do not its tone and its 
literary formulae make it a generation later event 
See Mod,. Lang. Notes, XXII (1907), pp. 137-140. 

17 Professor Le Compte cites poems in Provencal as 
well as Prench in an analysis of like conceits in Ms 
Fdblel dou dieu d'amors. Modern Philology, VIII 
(1910), pp. 67, 68. 

"See Le Compte's explanation of the riddle-giving 
phenix (loc. eit., pp. 68, 69). 



stantinople. From the same sources and from 
the Seven Sages they would take their au- 
tomata, while their ideas of mural decoration, 
their magic rugs and armor, their cloths, their 
subjects of embroidery or sculpture, their pre- 
cious stones, their animals and monsters, plants 
and gardens, their strange geography, in short 
all that was unknown to their actual environ- 
ment, were borrowed from the same funds, 
supplemented by the Old Testament and the 
Apocalypse, by works on nature and treatises 
on animals, by Celtic tales even. 

To this enumeration of sources, exhaustive 
as it is, one more might possibly be added. 
Faral would hold that Ovid and £neas endowed 
Chretien's Thessala with her powers of sorcery 
in Clig&s. But the Greek novelist, Achilles 
Tatius, may also have had his share. Ogle has 
shown how closely Chretien's conceit of the 
arrow which passes to the heart through the 
eye (Cliges, 11. 695 sq.) tallies with a similar 
passage in Achilles Tatius. 19 He might have 
added that Fenice's device to keep her body 
pure for Cliges, by giving her husband one of 
Thessala's enchanted potions (Cliges, 11. 3251 
sq.), repeats, with change of sex, the effort 
made by Melitta to fire with passion her bride- 
groom Clitophon. For Clitophon, like Fenice, 
wishes to remain true to his sweetheart's mem- 
ory, and as Fenice asks the aid of Thessala's 
magic art to deceive her husband, so Melitta, 
hearing that she has a Thessalian among her 
women, begs of her a drink brewed from herbs 
to use on her unwilling spouse. 20 

In this connection one might mention other 
incidents of Oliges which recall situations in 
Greek novels. Soredamor of Cliges is the first 
heroine of French romance to scorn the idea 
of love, and Cupid takes sudden revenge on 
her by transfixing her heart with his arrow 
(CligHs, 11. 441 sq.). In Xenophon's Ephesiaca, 
both hero and heroine scorned Eros, until he 
avenged himself by bringing them together. 81 
Theagenes also was a rebel to love until he saw 
Chariclea. 22 Again Fenice drinks a sleeping 
draught, in order to pass for dead and escape 
from her tomb to Cliges (Cligis, 11. 5400 sq.). 
So Anthia of the Ephesiaca had swallowed 
what she thought was poison, in order to pre- 
vent a union hateful to her. But the potion 
proved to be a sleeping draught, and waking 
in her tomb she escaped to a final reunion with 



a Amer. Jour. Phil., XXXTV (1913), pp. 137, 138. 

"Achilles Tatius, V, 20-24, 26; Bonn, Greek Ro- 
mances, pp. 444-454, 459. 

"P. M. Warren, A History of the Novel previous 
to the Seventeenth Century, p. 52. 

M Bohn, Greek 'Romances, p. 77. 
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her beloved. 28 Does the plea of classical liter- 
ary tradition in the schools avail in these in- 
stances, or were they grouped together in that 
book which Chretien got from St. Peter's li- 
brary at Beauvais ? Whatever their derivation, 
we are far afield from the simple explanation 
of the influence of Ovid or tineas. 

Faral's concluding chapter, Les Commence- 
ments du roman courtots francais, offers a 
brilliant defense of the position taken in his 
introductory pages, that the so-called romances 
of antiquity are earlier than the Breton ro- 
mances, and consequently that it is they, and 
not their Breton compeers, which introduced 
into literature the idea of courtoisie. To those 
who would affirm the contrary, and base their 
opinion on the early appearance of the names 
of Arthur and Gawain among the families of 
Italy, Paral would reply that, even admitting 
these names were of Celtic origin, which is not 
so certain, their use in Italy would not prove 
the existence of poems which celebrated their 
exploits, but only a loan of names made from 
foreign stock. Now the first romance of an- 
tiquity would be either ThSbes or Pircmus. 
They had no forerunners, being created di- 
rectly out of Statius or Ovid. Written towards 
1150 they precede by more than a decade the 
first Breton romances, the poems of Chretien 
de Troyes. And so it is to them that we owe 
the first conception of the modern novel. 

But where would Paral place some of the 
ideas of love and adventure mirrored in Geof- 
frey of Monmouth's Eistoriaf its treatment of 
the courtship of Igerna by TJther? — "Arride- 
bat ei multotiens, jocosa verba interserebat " 
. . . " deceperat etiam fictitiis sermonibus, 
quos ornate componebat." * 4 To some even 
the picture of love and jousting at Arthur's 
court is quite as finished as similar scenes in 
Th&bes, later by a decade at the least : " Face- 
tae etiam mulieres consimilia indumenta ha- 
bentes, nullius amorem habere dignabantur, 
nisi tertio in militia approbatus esset. Efficie- 
bantur ergo castae mulieres, et milites amore 
illarum meliores." aB 

It may of course be objected that the His- 
toria is a prose narrative, and not a romantic 
poem, and that Geoffrey may indeed have in- 
vented courtoisie, or introduced it into the 
courts of the North. But did Thomas invent 
Tristan? Was he not revising the work of 
some predecessor, and that work a poem? And 



"Warren, op. oit., p. 53. 

"Historia regvm Britanmae, VIII, 19. 

"Eistoria, IX, 13. Also the passage where the 
ladies urge on their suitors from the walls (IX, 14) 
might be cited. 



between the general outline of the Tristan 
plot and the Arthurian there is this curious 
resemblance. The hero of the principal epi- 
sode, Tristan or Arthur, is the son of the hero 
and heroine of the introductory episode. Would 
not this parallelism suggest that back of Geof- 
frey stood a great tale of love and adventure 
on which he drew, a tale to which the stories 
of Latin antiquity bear no likeness ? *• 

Furthermore, the romances of antiquity, in 
Paral's opinion, would not only be the pioneers 
in the field of court poetry, they would also be 
the independent creations of their authors, eru- 
dite but worldly-minded clerks who desired to 
introduce classical lore to the unlettered nobles 
of Louis VII and Henry II. From Statins 
directly, with touches of the national epic and 
stories of the Crusades, TMbes would have 
sprung. Its portraits done after the rhetorical 
models of the schools, its descriptions of ani- 
mals and marvels, to rival the tales about Alex- 
ander, its episodes of romantic love inspired by 
contemporaneous lyric poetry were embellish- 
ments which its author was the first to use in 
vitalizing the sober substance of his narrative. 
Hard on his footsteps, the author of Piramus 
et Tisbe summoned the vernacular poets to 
the pillaging of Ovid. 

Toward 1160 came £neas, confirming the 
vogue of the kind, following the Aeneid more 
closely than Thtibes had followed the Thebais, 
creating a new conception of poetic art. Its 
improvements on the rhetorical devices set in 
motion by Thibes and Piramus, its exaggera- 
tions of portraiture and description, its idea of 
love and love-making particularly, gave it un- 
disputed pre-eminence. By its vogue the foun- 
dations of the modern novel were firmly fixed. 

Benoit had a harder task. Dares and Dictys 
were poor substitutes for Statius and Virgil, 
yet Benoit triumphed through a close study of 
the methods of his predecessors. Indeed his 
success may have been even greater than theirs. 
More freely than they, he levied on the store- 
houses of didactic literature, and his Troie 
made larger offerings to the popular appetite 
for Eastern legend. 

To these four great exemplars, born all four 
in the same Norman country, all subsequent 
romances, of whatever nature, Breton or Greco- 
Byzantine, are indebted. Even Chretien de 
Troyes built on them, though modifying their 
tendencies in the direction of the natural and 

"CUgis, as we know, imitates this double plot. 
Would not the episode of Jason and Medea in Troie 
be a clumsy attempt at the same ideal Thomas' in- 
troductory episode, however, quite surely underwent 
the influence of £neas (Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVII, 
pp. 107-110). 
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probable. And bis successors continued his 
work, substituting for conventional themes the 
products of observation, making stories of love 
and adventure real with scenes drawn from 
actual existence. But through all changes of 
thought and content the same form persisted, 
and the principles of literary style, which 
Th&bes, Piramw, Eneas and Troie first formu- 
lated, remained constant with the romantic 
poets of Prance. 

Faral's command of detail is unusual — we 
have done scant justice to his erudition — his 
enthusiasm is contagious. His argument in 
behalf of the independent origin of the ro- 
mances of antiquity is the reasonable one. No 
models for them are in existence. Why then 
should we suppose such models ? 

The answer would be, without much doubt, 
that it is difficult to believe in the existence of 
a clerk who could have constructed and versi- 
fied, at one and the same time, such a poem as 
Thebes. Had that clerk lived his talent would 
have entitled him to recognition. His name, 
at least, would have been preserved. On the 
contrary, we might readily admit that a poet 
well up in medieval lyric, one who knew Cer- 
camon, for instance, could have fashioned 
Piramus et Tisbe out of a glossed text of Ovid. 
But the comparatively simple solution of this 
case would not apply to works of the complexity 
of Thebes and Eneas, a complexity which 
Faral's own investigations have increased rather 
than lessened. As for Benoit, few would con- 
cede to him the capacity for independent cre- 
ation. What inventive powers could be claimed 
by an author who makes the stupid blunders 
which Faral himself stresses in the incident of 
the embalming of Hector, or who in his blind 
adherence to contradictory records makes two 
of his leading characters die two different deaths 
each? Besides, in the case of Troie, the sub- 
ject seems to have passed the boundaries of the 
schools, as Orderic Vital, writing in an abbey 
of this same Norman land, a quarter of a cen- 
tury before Benoit, testifies. 27 

Nor are Thebes and Eneas, confessedly the 
products of a much higher order of mind than 
Benoitfs, above legitimate criticism from the 
standpoint of construction. If at times they 
repeat the exact order and the very phrases of 
Statius and Virgil, at other times, less frequent 
indeed, they depart from them most irration- 
ally. Why such senseless variations in minor 

" A Syrian Sultana is exhorting beleaguered French 
knights to resistance: "Decennem Troiae obsidionem 
recolite, et miros heroum eventus, quos histriones 
vestri quotidie concrepant, recensete." Historia Ec- 
elesiastica, XI, 26. Of. Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVEII 
(November, 1913), pp. 203-205. 



details if they were following the actual text 
of these masterpieces ? The question cannot as 
yet be answered in a way to satisfy every one. 
But when it is answered, its solution will be 
mainly due to the scholar whose learning and 
untiring industry have already reached such 
substantial results in this most interesting and 
suggestive volume. 

F. M. Warren. 
Tale University. 
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English Lyrical Poetry from its Origins to the 
present time, by Edward Bliss Reed. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1912. 

The English Lyric, by Felix E. Schelling. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1913. 

Lyric Poetry, by Ernest Rhys. London: J. 
M. Dent and Sons, 1913. 

Of all categories of literature lyric poetry 
is the most difficult to define sharply. It is 
generally a thing apart from other types, but 
it often merges into other types, and any in- 
tense moment may force to the surface the 
lyrical element in drama or epic. The border- 
land between the genres is hard to trace. It is 
perhaps for this reason that, with excellent 
monographs on portions of the subject, there 
has been till lately no satisfactory survey of 
the entire field. The adjective, to be sure, begs 
the question at issue in this notice. In May, 
1912, Professor Reed's book appeared, followed 
in little more than a year by the two other 
works enumerated above. 

The authors of these three studies of the 
English lyric differ widely in their sense of 
proportion. To the pre-Elizabethan period 
Schelling gives about 14% of his space, Reed 
about 25%, Rhys about 35% — more than a 
third. To the nineteenth century and after 
Rhys gives about 22%, Reed about 29%, 
Schelling just 50%. There can be no question 
but that Rhys sacrifices the modern period in 
order to deal more fully with medieval devel- 
opments, and that Schelling devotes a dispro- 



